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had sent his expedition across the Bay, Dupleix had received a
letter from his director totally rejecting his ambitious scheme
to gain control over the Irrawaddy delta. Such a prohibition
would have meant little to him, had he been able to dis-
pose of adequate forces for such a purpose. But he was too
deeply involved in the Carnatic and elsewhere to disregard
his injunctions.
Right from the start the new settlement was a serious
liability. Disease took a terrible toll, and the Mons boycotted it
so successfully that all its supplies of food and labour had to be
brought across from Madras. But there could be no thought of
evacuation while Bruno remained at the Court of Pegu. At the
end of the year 1753, however, the outlook for the English
began to be a little more hopeful. The rise of Alaungpaya and
the Mon abandonment of Ava offered a better opportunity for
bargaining. Even Dupleix became undecided as to whether he
were backing the right horse, and went so far as to despatch some
boatloads of much-needed arms and ammunition to Alaungpaya.
And the Mons, growing suspicious of their French ally, sent
envoys to Madras promising the cession of Negrais in return for
military support.
Nothing came of these manoeuvres. When Thomas Saun-
ders presented the Mons with a treaty for signature, the old
objections were again raised, and it soon became evident that
Dupleix's stock had risen even higher with the Mons because of
his gesture towards Alaungpaya. Late in 1754 Thomas Taylor
returned to Madras with the advice that English policy should
be directed towards cultivating friendly relations with Alaung-
paya. When, therefore, the Burmese champion, in the course
of his campaign down the Irrawaddy, sent envoys to Negrais
(March 1755), they were cordially received, and the Company's
Agent, Henry Brooke, wrote to Madras urging military inter-
vention on the side of the Burmese.
George Pigot had by now succeeded Thomas Saunders as
Governor of Madras. Seeing a new struggle with the French
looming upon the Indian horizon he wisely decided to spare no
troops for a further wild-goose chase in Burma. The Negrais
post had become a serious financial liability and the prospects of
profitable trade with Burma seemed extremely remote.